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“* O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
“ Agricolas.” Vine. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The Ruta BaGa or Swepise Turnip. 


FROM COBBETT’S YEAR’S RESIDENCE. 
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(Continued from No. 1, page 3.) 





QUALITY AND PREPARATION OF THE LAND. 


Asa fine, rich, loose, garden mould, of great 
depth, and having a porus stratum under it, is best 
for every thing that vegetates, except plants that 
live best in water, so it is best for Ruta Baga. But 
I know of zo soil in the United States, in which 
this root may not be cultivated with the greatest 
facility. 


any of either in America. The soil that I culti- 
vate is floor, almost proverbially ; but what it 
really is, is this: it is a light loam, approaching 
towards the sandy. It is of a brownish colour, 
about eight inches deep, then becomes more of 
a red for about another eight inches: and then 
comes a mixture of a yellowish sand and of peb- 
bles, which continues down tothe depth of many 
feet. 

‘Somuch for the nature of the land. As to its 
state, it was that of as complete foverty as can 
well be imagined. My main crop of Ruta Baga 
Was sown upon two different pieces. One of 
about three acres, had borne, in 1816, some In- 
dian Corn Stacks, together with immense quan- 
tities of brambles, grass and weeds, of all des- 
criptions. The other, of about four acres, had, 


when I took to it, Rye growing on it; but this} 


Rye was so poor, that my neighbour assured me, 
that it could produce nothing, and he advised me 
to let the cattle and sheep take it for their trou- 
ble of walking over the ground; which advice 
I readily followed ; but when he heard me say, 
that I intended to sow Russia turnips upon the 
same ground, he very kindly told me his opinion 
of the matter, which was, that I should certainly 
throw my labour wholly away. 

With these two pieces of ground I went to 
work early in June. I ploughed them very 


A pure sand, or a very stiff clay, 
would noi do well certainly ; but I have never seen 
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level, in order to keep it moist as long as | 
could; for the sun began to be the thing most 
dreaded. 

In the mean while, I was preparing my ma- 
nure. There was nothing of the kind visible 
upon the plece. But I had the good luck te fol- 
low a,yperson, who appears not to have known 
muchjof the use of brooms. By means of sweep- 
ing artl raking and scratching in and round the 
house, the barn, the stables, the henroost, and 
the court and yard, I got together about four 
hundred bushels of not very bad turnip manure. 
This was not quite sixty bushels to one acre for 
my seven acres; or, three gallons to every square 
rod. 

However, though I made use of these beggar- 
ly means, I would not be understood to recom- 
mend the use of such means to others. On the 
contrary, I should have preferred good and clean 
land and plenty of manure; but of this I shall 


the manner of Sowing and of Transplanting. 





MANNER OF SOWING: 


Thus fitted out with land and manure, I set to 
the work of sowing, which was performed, with 
the help of two ploughs, and two pair of oxen, 
on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of June. The plough- 
man put the ground up into little ridges -having 
two furrows on each side of the ridge; so that 
every ridge consisted of four furrows, or turning 
over of the plough; and the tops of the ridges 
were about four feet from each other; and a 
the ploughing was performed to a great depth, 
there was, of course, a very deep gutter between 
every two ridges. 

I took care to have the manure placed so as to 


just beneath where my seed wastocome. I had 
but a very small quantity of seed as well as of 
manure. This seed I had, however, brought 
from home, where it was raised by a neighbour, 
on whom I could rely, and I had _no faith in any 
other. So that I was compelled to bestow it on 
the ridges with a very parsimonious hand, not 
having, I believe, more than four pounds to sow 





shallow, thinking to drag the grassy clods up| 


on the seven acres. It was sown principally in 


them, in which case I would. (barring the fy /)jeach ridge, and put down two or three seeds in 


have pledged my life for a crop of Ruta Baga 
It adversely happened to rain when my clods 
should have been burnt, and the furrows were : 






-with the harrow, to put them in heaps and fy ea manner: a man went along by the side of 


places at about ten inches from each other, just 
drawing a little earth over, and pressing it on the 
seed, in order to make it vegetate quickly before 





speak again, when I have given an account ofjupon the reader. 


be under the middle of each ridge ; that is to say, 


solidly fixed down by the rain, that I could not|the earth became toodry. This is always a good 
tear them up with the harrow; and besides, my|thing to be done, and especially in dry weather 
time of sowing came on apace. Thus situated,and under a hot sun. Seeds are very small 
and having no faith in what I was toid about the/things, and though, when we see them covered 
dangers of deep: ploughing, I fixed four oxen tojover with the earth, we conclude that the earth 
a strong plough, and turned up soil that had not/must touch them closely, we should remember, 
seen the, sun for many, many long years. An-|that a very small cavity is sufficient to keep them 
other soaking rain came very soon after, andjuntouched nearly all round,in which case, under 
went, at once, to the bottom of the ploughing,ja hot sun, and near the surface, they are sure to 


Num. 2. 





{ remember a remarkable instance of this in 
sowing some turnips to transplant at Botley. 
The whole of a piece of ground was sown broad- 
cast. 

My gardener had been told to sow in beds, that 
we might go in to weed the plants; and having 
forgotton this till after sowing, he clapped down 
his line, and divided the pilot into beds by treading 
very hard a little path at the distance of every 
four feet. 

The weather was very dry, and the wind very 
keen. It continued so for three weeks, and, at 
the end of that time, we had scarcely a turnip in 
the beds, where the ground had been left raked 
over, but, in the paths, we had an abundance, 
which grew to be very fine, and which, when 
transplanted, made part of a field which bore 
thirty-three tons to the acre,and which, as a whole 
field, was the first I ever saw in my lile. 

I cannot help endeavouring to press this fact 

Squeezing down the carth 
makes it touch the seed in all its parts, and then 
it will soon vegetate. It is for this reason, that 
barley and oat fields should be rod/ed, if the wea- 
ther be dry : and, indeed, that ali seeds should 
be pressed down, if the state of the earth will 
admit of it. 
This mode of sowing is neither tedious or ex- 
pensive. Two men sowed the whole of my se- 
ven acres in the three days, which, when we con- 
sider the value of the crop, and the saving in the 
after culture, is really not worth mentioning. I 
do not think, that any sowing by drills so good, 
and, in the end, so cheap as this. Drills miss 
very often in the sowing of such small seeds. 
However, the thing may be done by hand ina 
less precise manner. One man would have 
sown the seven acres in a day, by just scattering 
the seeds along on the top of the ridge, where 
they might have been buried with a rake, and 
pressed down by a spade or shovel or some other 
flat instrument. A slight roller to take two 
ridges at once, the horse walking in the gutter 
between, is what I used to make use of when I 
sowed on ridges, and, who can want such a roller 
in America, as long as he has an axe or an augur 
iu the house? Indeed this whole matter is such a 
trifle, when compared with the importance of 
the object, that it is not to be believed, that any 
man will think it worth the smallest notice, as 
counted amongst the means of obtaining that ob- 
jyect. 


Broadcast sowing will, however, probably, be 
in most cases, preferred ; and, this mode of sow- 
ing is pretty well understood from general expe- 
rience. What is required here, are, that the 
ground be well ploughed, finely harrowed, and 
the seeds thinly and evenly sown over it, to the 
amount of about two pounds of seed to an acre ; 
but, then, if the weather be dry, the seed should 
by all means, be rod/ed down. When I have 








instead of being carried away instantly by eva-jperish, or, at least, to lie long, and until rain 
poration. I then harrowed the ground downjcome before they start. 


spoken of the after culture, 1 shall compare the 
two methods of sowing; the ridge and the 
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' sidge going up the field, a furrow from the other 
| ridge coming down, then another furrow from 
: the same side of the first ridge going up, and an- 
; other from the same side of the other ridge com- 
‘ing down. 
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broadcast, in order that the reader may be the\mowed deep ; and, indeed, what American — 
better able to say, which of the two is entitled|not know what such effect is, seeing that, with 


to .he preference. 





AFTER CULTURE. 


In relation to what I did in this respect, ! 
shall take it for granted, that the reader will un- 
derstand me as describing what I think ought to 
be done. 

When my ridges were laid up, and my seed 
was sown, my neighbours thought, that there was 
an end of the process; for, they all said, that, if 
the seed ever came up, being upon those high 
ridges, the plants never could live under the 
scorching of the sun. I knew, that this was an 
erroneous notion; but, 1 had not much confi- 
dence in the powers of the soft, poor as it evi- 
dently was, and scanty as was my supply of ma- 
nure. 

The plants, however, made their appearance 
with great regularity; no fy came to annoy 
them. The moment they were fairly up, we 
went with a very small hoe and took out all but 
one in each ten, eleven, or twelve inches, and) 
thus left them singly placed. This isa great 
point; for they begin to rob one another at a very 
early age ; and if left two or three weeks to rob 
each other, before they are set out singly, the 
crop will be diminished one half. To set the 
plants out in this way was a very easy and quick- 
ly performed business; but it is a business to be 
icft to no one but a careful man. Boys can 
never safely be trusted with the deciding at dis- 
cretion, whether you shall have a large crop or 
a small one. 

But now something else began to appear a 
well as turnip-plants; for all the long grass and 
weeds having dropped their seeds the summer 
before, and probably, for many summers, they 
now came forth to demand their share of that 
nourishment, produced by the fermentation, the 
dews, and particularly by the Sun, which shines 
on all alike. I never saw a fiftieth part of so 
many weeds in my life upon a like space of 
ground. Their little seed leaves, of various hues 
formed a perfect mat on the ground. And now 
it was, that my wide ridges, which had appeared 
to my neighbours to be so very singular and so 
unnecessary, were absolutcly necessary. First 
we went in with a hoe, and hoed the fofs of 
ridges, about six inches wide. There were all 
the plants, then, clear and clean at once, with an 
expense of about half a day’s work to an acre. 
Then we came, in our Botley fashion, with a sin- 
gle plough, took a furrow from the side of one 


4 


In the taking away of the last two 
furrows, we went within three inches of the tur- 
‘nip-plants.—Thus there was a ridge over the 
‘original cutter. Then we turned these furrows 
back again to the turnips. And, having gone, 


out it, there would be no Indian Corn; those thatji 
reflect on this effect, may guess at the effect on 
my Ruta Baga plants, which soon gave me, by 
their appearance, a decided proof, that Tu t’s 
principles are always true, in whatever soil or 
climate applied. 

It was now a very beautiful thing to see, a re- 

gular, unbroken line of fine, fresh-looking plants 
upon the tops of those wide ridges, which had 
been thought to be so very whimsical and unne-| 
cessary. But, why have the ridges so very wide ? 
This question was not new to me, who had to 
answer it a thousand times in England. It is be 
cause you cannot plough deep and clean in a 
narrower space than four feet; and, it is the 
deep and clean ploughing that I regard as the 
surest means of a large crop, especially in poor, 
or indifferent ground. It is a great error to sup- 
pose, that there is any ground Jost by these wide 
intervals. My crop of thirty-three tons, or thir- 
teen hundred and twenty bushels to the acre, 
taking a whole field together, had the same sort 
of intervals, never arrived at two-thirds of the 
weight of that crop. There is no ground Yost ; 
for, any one whohasa mind to do it, may satisly 
himself, that the dateral roots of any fine large 
turnip will extend more than six fcet from the 
bulb of the plant. The intervals are full of these 
roots, the breaking of which and the moving of 
which, as in the case of Indian Corn, gives new 
food and new roots, and produces wonderful ef- 
fect on the plants. Wide as my intervals were, 
the leaves of some of the plants very nearly 
touched those of the plants on the adjoining 
ridge, before the end of the growth; and I have 
had them frequently meet in this way in Eng- 
land. They would always do it here, if the 
ground were rich and the tillage proper. How, 
then, can the intervals be too wide, if the plants 
occupy the interval? And how can any ground 
be lost, if every inch be full of roots and shaded 
by leaves? 
After the last-mentioned operation, my plants 
remained till the weeds had again made their ap- 
pearance ; or, rather, till a new brood had start- 
ed up: when this was the case, we went with the 
hoe again and cleaned the tops of the ridges as 
before. The weeds, under this all-powerful sun, 
instantiy perish. Then we repeated the former 
operation with the one horse plough. After this 
nothing was done but to pull up now and then) 
a weed, which had escaped the hoe; for, as to 
the plonghshare, nothing escapes that. 





a month afterwards, to hoe the ground again. 
There is all that is done; and a very poor all it 
is, as the crops, on the very best ground, com- 
pared with the ridged crops, invariably show. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





From the last Massachusetts Repository and 
Journal. 

One of the most successful experiments in 
agriculture that we have ever known, is that of 
ithe Alms house farm in Salem, which is under 
‘the superintendance of Mr. Paul Upton. 

This farm consists of about thirty-five acres, 
as we are informed, and was, two years since, in 
a state of nature, and very rough land. It has 
been brought to, and the produce during the 
year 1818, is as follows: 

Pork killed, weight, 7960 Ibs. 

Twelve live pigs sold for $42. 

On band fifty-seven live pigs. 

Corn 400 bushels. 

Potatoes 2250 bushels. 

Turnips 900 bushels. 

Three tons of squashes. 

Fifty tons pumpkins, 

All the common sumnicr vegetables for the 
Alms-house. 

We doubt whether any farm in the United 
States has produced more in proportion to its 
size, and it is a proof what well directed industry 
can effect. 
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pcp The Spaniards sort their wool into four 





Now, I think that no farmer can discover i 
this process any thing more difficult, more trou- 
blesome, more expensive, than in the process ab- 
solutely necessary to the obtaining of a crop of 
Indian Corn. And yet, I will venture to say, 
that in any land, capable of bearing fifty dusheis 
of corn upon an acre, more than a thousand bush. 
els of Ruta Baga may, in the above described 
manner, be raised. 


In the Broad-Cast method, the after culture 


in this manner, over the whole piece, there it was}must, 0 of course, be confined to Aveing, or as TULL 


with not a weed alive in it. 


All killed by thelcajied it, scratching. 


In England, the hoer goes 





sun, and the field as clean and as fine as any gar-}; 
den that ever was seen. 


_ Those who know the effect of tillage between 
growing filants, and especially if the earth be 
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in when the plants are about four inches high, 
and hoes all the ground, setting out the plants to 
about eighteen inches apart ; and, if the ground 


parcels of different degrees of fincness, as mark- 
ed in the above figure. These they pack i in 
sacks for market, marked : 
No. 1. Rafina. No. 3. 7@fcira. 
No. 2 Fina. | No. 4. Cahida. 


The Seventeen Bakewell Sheep. 


In our last, we engaged to give a more parti- 
cular account of the seventeen Bakewell sheep, 
from which Mr. G. Elliot, a respectable victual- 
ler in our market, lately realized a profit of $200 
which he generously bestowed, through the po- 
liteness of the Reverend Bishop Kemp, upon two 





be at all foul, he is obliged to go in again in about 


Female Orphan Charity Schools. 
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_ Tied on, even for such sheep. This was an ex- 
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When it is reccllected, that the neat profit. injbreeds, in the course of a few generations the pe- 
this case, was double the usual frime cost of that|culiar properties will be perpetuated, and form a 
number of common sheep, and that those seven-|distinct race ; the laws of animal life being, in 
teen cost $20 each, it may well be a matter ofthis respect, regular and permanent. He, there- 
curiosity to know, under what particular circum-|fore, selected from his own flock, and from the 
stances, or for what extraordinary qualities, they/flocks of others, those sheep to breed from, 
sold at so high a rate. which possessed, in the greatest degree, that 

Were it possible for us to describe exactly,|perfection of form he was desirous to attain and 
their extraordinary fatness, those who may ne-jperpetuate. By judiciously crossing them, and 
ver have seen any sheep of this breed, might/selecting the most perfect of their progeny, he 
naturally be expected to hesitate in giving cre-jat length succeeded in forming the breed, which 


fo return to Mr. Barney, that the readers 
may appreciate the causes of his eminent suc- 
cess in fattening live stock, it is mecessary now to 
mention, that his farm has been made by bank- 
ing out the river Delaware. The dry marshes 
thus formed, put forth, early in the year, a spon- 
taneous and inexhaustible supply of country clo- 
ver and other grass, peculiarly grateful to the 
taste, and congenial to the growth of cattle and 
sheep; and, what seems extraordinary, they are 
said to be entirely exempt from that intolerable 


dence to what they would find to exceed, so tar,|has been distinguished by the name of the Newjannoyance, the musyuizo, so common on the low, 


any thing usually seen in such cases: we can,|Leicester, or Dishley breed ; and having attained 
however, confidently affirm, that the difficulty injhis object, he carefully guarded against any fu- 
examining a piece of this mutton was, not injture Intermixtures with other breeds. This 
finding any fut, but in finding any portion of lean|breed exceeds all others in its propensity to fat- 
meat. It will hardly be believed, that one of|ten; and by crossing by rams with this breed, a 
them cut more than four inches of clear fat on|very considerable portion of the long-woolled 
the ribs ; yet, itis in accordance with the generaljsheep in England have been greatly improved in 
appearance of all we saw in the market, and thejthis respect. _ 
particular fact is vouched in a way that leaves) “ The peculiar characters of these sheep have 
us Without any doubt of its correctness. been well described by Mr. Culley, an eminent 
With respect to this breed of sheep, in Eng-jgrazier in Northumberland, who introduced the 
land, where they are known by the name of the/breed into that part of England. “ The Dishley 
New-Leicester or Dishley breed, we are told the|breed are particularly distinguished from other 
reason for killing them at two years old insteadjlong-wool!ed breeds, by their fine lively eyes, 
of thrée, the age at which these were killed, is,jclean heads, straight, broad, flat backs. round 
that after two years, they get too fat for genteel barrel-like) bodies, very fine small bones, thin 
tables; and that, in fact, they are considered,|pelts, and inclination to fat at an early age. The 
from the great proportion of fat they aredisposedjlast property is probably owing to the before 
to carry, as more fitly adapted to the use.of the|specified qualities, which, from observation and 
labouring class of people; and that they are, ac-jexperience, there is reason to believe, extends 
cordingly, reared for, and confined to, the manu-jgenerally through every species of domestic qua. 
facturing districts. drupeds. ‘The Dishley breed is not only pecu- 
The saddle of one of these muttons, weighedjliar for its mutton being fat, but also for the fine- 
eighty-cight founds, and was sold to a gentle-|ness of the grain: the flavour is superior to the 
man distinguished for his liberality, for $33 20,/mutton of most other long-woolled breeds. The 
After this, who shail say that no encouragement|weight of the carcase may be stated in general ; 
is given, in this country, to the breeder of fine/¢wes, three or four years cld, from 18 to 26 lbs. 
mutton? It is not always, however, that those/per quarter ; wethers, two years old, from 20 to 
who can best offord it, are the most ready to pa-/30 Ibs.” 
tronise those who lead in the way of honourable 
industry and public spirit. Nor should the 
farmer or the butcher deceive himself with the 
hope that such prices are to be permanently re- 




















of this article, will at once recognize in them the 
Dishley breed, here spoken of. 

We shall not here discuss the question— 
what extent should the raising of sheef be made 
an object of attention by the people of the Uni- 
ted States? Col. Taylor, of Virginia, for whose 
opinion, in most things, we have the highest res- 
pect, has come to the conclusion, that they “ re- 
quire and consume far more food, in proportion 
to their size, than any other stock ; that they are 
more liable to disease and death, and that they 
annot be made a profitable stock, throughout 
the whole extent of the warm, dry climate of the 
United States, without banishing tillage from 
vast tracts of country.” For the present, we 
must postpone an examination of these more 


traordinary occasion—such a collection of mutto 
had never been exhibited in our market before ; 
and asthe charitable design of the owner ha 
been previously announced—he found no diffi- 
culty in getting, for the greater part of it, 37} 
cents a.pound. But it must be seen that a mucl 
less price than that, would have handsomely re- 
wpreye zicr and the butcher. — 

“It Was not before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, that agriculturists began to study thorough- 
ly, the breeds of domestic animals; until the 
it had been the custom to select for the table 


All who saw the sheep which form the subject! . 


marshy grounds, on tide-water. 


His establishment consists of 420 acres, 150 of 
them in wood, and 10 in upland pasture. He 
keeps, commonly, 200 head of cattle and 100 of 
sheep; the former average from 700 to 1000 Ibs. 
each, and sell to the butchers, commencing in 
July and ending in December, for from €0 to 90 
dollars per head, reserving a small number for 
the stall. His sheep he sells, as he informed us, 
for $20 a head—breeders, ewes, from 25 to 50 
dollars; bucks, from 50 to 100 dollars. His 
usual force for the management of all these, is 
two men anda boy. The heaviest of these sheep 
weighed 144 Ibs. of neat meat, which at 374 cts. 
per lb. amounted to 54 dollars. 


We shall now state the weight and cost of the 
whole number, and leave the reader to compare 
the weight with the usual weight of English 
sheep, given us by Mr. Culley, in the table 
below : 


15 20 do, 300 


$350 


17 Bakewell sheep cost 
the butcher 


2 $25 each * 59 


Aggregate weight ...... 1960 
Each sheep......... 1152 
Average per quarter 213 


Aggregate of rough fat 365 lbs, 
or 21} lbs. each. 














the best of every flock, leaving the refuse for 
breeders. 
Ropert BakewELt, so celebrated in agricul- 


tural annals, led the way in abolishing a practice} 


so repugnant to common sense. Speaking of 
Mr. Bakewell’s system of breeding, an English 
writer makes the following observations : 


comprehensive views of the subject, observing! 
only in the mean time, that Col. Taylor’s denun- 
ciations of this peaceful race of animals, almost 
every part of which subserves, in some way, the| 
comforts and conveniences of life, are not con- 
curred in by some of our intelligent agricultural 
friends. There is one view of the subject, at 





« Availing himself of the observations which 
he had made on different animals, the certain 


peculiarities of form were always attended by aljadopt the best breed, and to rear them after the 
disposition to grow fat, and that animals inherit}most skilful and advantageous 


this disposition from their ancestors; and iftheyjever is done by a provident farmer, his first ob- 
are kept free from intermixtures with otherjject will be to have it well done. 


least, in which all must agree, that as long as we 
raise any, every farmer of pride will study to 


manner. , What- 











Quality of wool.| = g z 3 = , 

(f) fine, (c)}¥ 3/5 S05 

NAMES OF BREEDS.) coarse, (s) Ssle ze 2a 

superfine. ele: taba 

Ibs.| Ibs.{ yrs. 

1 Teeswater - Long wool 9; 50, 2 
2Linconm - - Long wool 11} 25] 2 
3 New Leicester Long wool(f)| 8| 22] 3 
4 Cotswold - Long wool(f)| 9} 24] 2 
5 Romney Marsh Long wool(f)| 8| 22] 2 
6 Dartmoor or Bampton} Long wool(f)| 2) 25 | 3 
7 Exmoor - - Long wool(c)| 2| 16] 3 
8 Heath - - Long wool(c)| 3/ 15] 3 
9 Hereford, Ryeland [Short wool(f)| 3) 14] 2 
10 Morf, Shropshire Short wool (f)| 2] 12] 3 
11 Dorset - - Short wool(f)} 3) 18] 2 
12 Wilts erie Short (mid.) 3} 20} 3 
13 Berks ie <n Long wool 7; 18] 2 
14 South Downs - Long wool 2; 18] 2 
15 Norfolk - - Long wool 2; 18] 3 
16 Herdwick . Long wool 2} 10) 4 
17 Cheviot - - Long wooi 3} 16) 4 
18 Dun-faced : Long wool 1} 7| 4 
19 Shetland - - Fine cottony 2} 8] 4 
20 Spanish -— - Short wool(s)} 3] 14] 2 
21 Ditto cross - Ditto fine 3] 16’ 2 
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FRUIT TREES. 

An: esteemed friend and a shrewd observer of 
things, has handed us the following curious ar- 
ticle, pointing out a method of forcing every fruit 
tree to blossom and to bear fruit, which we have 
much jpleasure in offering to the consideration of 
our readers. © 

It comes very opportunely, for the trial of the 
experiment, and we earnestly invite our agricul- 
tural friends to test the truth of the matter, by 
actual'trial. It is easily made, and we shall be 
happy to know and publish the result. 

The useful sciences have made great progress 
in. Germany within the last twenty years, and we 
are inclined to think, that the American public 
would ibe greatly benefited by more frequent 
translations from serious and philosophical Ger- 
man works, than from the numerous trivial pub- 
lications imported with so much avidity trom 
other countries. Amongst our friends, there are 
some, who, we feel well satisfied, would greatly 
promote the interests of the “American Farmer” 
by communicating translations of essays on diffe- 
rent branches of domestic economy ; and, as the 
conductors of a work devoted to that object, we 
shall fee] ourselves under great obligation, to any 
gentleman who will kindly favour us with such 
communications.—£d. Am, Farmer. 


“ The following easy, simple and infallible me- 
thod of forcing every fruit tree to blossom and to 
bear fruit, has been translated from the German 
of the Rev. George Charles Lewis Hempel, (Se- 
cretary to the Promological Society of Alten- 
burgh, in Saxony) by George Henry Nochden, 
LL. D. F. K. S. &c. In my early years, I saw 
my father, who was fond of Pomology, and skill- 
ed in the science, cutting a ring on several 
branches of trees, which already were in blos- 
som, for the purpose of producing, by that 
means, larger fruit than usual. This was not his 
own invention, but as far as I can recollect, de- 
rived from a French journal. Thirty years ago, 
when I was a boy, | practised this operation, in 
imitation of him, and thereby obtained larger 
pears and plums. In repeating this operation of 
ringing the branches, which I did merely for the 
purpose of getting larger fruit, I observed that 
the branches so operated upon, always bore the 
next year. 

By this reiterated appearance, I was led tothe 
idea, that perhaps this mode of ringing the bark, 
might be a means of compelling every unpro- 
ductive branch to yield fruit. With this view I 
cut rings upon a considerable number of branch- 
es, which as yet showed no blossom ; and found, 
by repeating the experiment, the truth of my 
supposition indisputably confirmed by expe- 
rience. The application of this experiment, 
whereby upon a bough or branch, fruit may arti- 
ficially be produced, is very simple and easy. 
With a sharp knife, ring the limb which you 
mean to force to bear, and not far from the place 


for the promotion of Promology. Frequent ex- 


even the fine inner bark, which immediately lie 
upon the wood ; so that no connexion whateve 
remains between the two parts of the bark, but 
the bare and naked wood’ appears white and 
smooth. But this bark-ring, which is to compel 
the tree to bear, must be made at the right 


The bark between the two cuts you take awayjby this simple process, he asserts, that he can 
clean with a knife, down to the wood, removingjeasily provide himself,-for that season, with ap- 


ples perfectly to his taste,—which he considers a 
much more expeditious, and equally as certain 
a process, as that of grafting. We mention this 
fact for the information of those of our country 
friends who may be disposed hereafter to try the 
experiment. 








time, that is, when in all nature, the buds are 
strongly swelling or are breaking out into blos- 
som. In the same year, a callus is formed at 
the edges of the ring, on both sides, and tlie 
connexion of the bark, that had been interrupt- 
ed, is restored again without any detriment to 
the tree or the branch operated upon, in which 
the artificial wound soon again grows over. By 
this simple artificial means, of forcing every fruit 
tree, with certainty, to bear, you obtain the fol- 
lowing important advantages: 1. You may com- 
pel every young tree of which you do not know 
the sort, to show its fruit, and decide sooner 
whether, being of a good quality, it may remain 
in its first state, or require to be grafted. 2. You 
may thereby, with certainty, get fruit of every 
good sort of which you wish to see the produce 
in the next year. 3. This method may probably 
serve to increase considerably, the quantity of 
fruit in the country. The branches so operated 
upon are hung full of fruit, while the others, that 
are not ringed, often have nothing, or very little 
on them. This effect is easy to be explained 
from the theory of the motion of the sap. For 
when the sap moves slowly in a tree, it produces 
fruit buds, which is the case in old trees; when 
it moves vigorously, the tree forms wood, or runs 
into shoots, as happens with young trees. 
Though I arrived at this discovery myself in 
consequence of trying the same process with a 
different view, namely, to increase only the size 
jof the fruit, but not to force barren branches, that 
were only furnished with leaf buds, to bear, this| 
latter application being before quite unknown to 
me: 1 will, on that account, by no means give 
myself out for the first inventor of this operation ; 
but I was ignorant of the effects to be produced 
by this method, and only discovered them by re- 
peated experiments of my own, which I made 


perience of the completest success has confirmed 
the truth of my obseryations. Nor do I think 
that this method is generally known ; at least, to 
all those to whom I showed the experiment, the 
effect produced appeared new and surprising.” 


A gentleman, says a late Journal of the Times, 
who has devoted much of his time to agricultu- 
ral pursuits, assured us that he had made frequent 
experiments on his apple orchard, and he has 
never Known the experiment which we shall now 
state, to fail in a single instance. 

His orchard contains a great variety of apple 
trees bearing very sweet, some very acid fruit, 








where it is connected with the trunk, or, if it be 


a small branch or, shoots, near to where it is|He declares, that in the vernal season, when bhi 


joined to the larger bough, the cut is to go round 
the branch, or to encircle it, and to penetrate to, 
the wood. A quarter of an inch from this cut 
you make a second cut, like the first, round the 
branch, so that, by both encircling the branch 
you have marked a ring upon the branch, a 





MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


North Point Line of Heroes: 
A FRAGMENT. 

Ser’st thou yonder line, in well form’d phalanx, 
Breasted to the storm of menac’d conflict, 
Whose barnish’d arms, the sun’s meridian blaze 
Reflects, in glist’ning terror on the foe? 

— There to the right, behold two patriot sires, 
W hose aged locks now bear the hoary marks 
Of more than sixty years—determin’d here, 
Tostandor fall! Their.sacred homes 

And civic state to guard from hostile ire ! 

Men, whom old Sparta’s rev’rence for age, 

Had deem’d twoarm’d messengers from Heay’n,. 


But hark! the signal sounds! the cannon’s 

roar 

Proclaims th’ approach of those fierce legions, 

Whose arms were lately drench’d in Gallic 
biood, 

From where old Calpe frowns o’er the Atlantic 
wave 

To the Pyrenean hills, or rapid Rhone. 

And now, lo!—onward comes the hostile march, 

Bold, fierce and furious—our city to consign 

To conflagration dire !—Infernal aim ! 

Still reeking from the flaming desolation 

Of the Nation’s Capitol—Barbarian deed ! 

At which e’en savage Goths had felt a blush. 


Now, fierce is pour’d the deadly leaden shower, 
While still, in stern defiance stands unmov’d, 
Nor idly stands—our band of youthful heroes— 
For, on the foe, with well directed aim, 

They pour an equal flood of missile death— 

While their proud chief, in daring valour, bold, 

And flush’d with triumph from Iberia’s plains, 

Now bites the dust! when ali his host appall’d 

With solemp pause—shrink from the contest 
dire. 

Meanwhile our little band of brave compatriots, 
In strict obedience to rever’d command— 
Prepar’d alike, or for retreat, or halt—undaunted 
Their post maintain—tho’ not without some loss, 
To wring a parent’s or a consort’s heart! 

Our gallant Nzsrors, too, who, side by side, 
Had borne the brunt of all the fiercest onset, 
Were now, alas! to part their allied arms. 

The one, a random bullet had brought low ; 
His aged form laid prostrate on the dust-—— 
W hile in the other’s arm—he’s borne—as Nisus 








and others partaking of both these properties, 


the flowers of a particular branch of anothe 
tree, whose fruit is extremely acid. The appl 





quarter of an inch broad, between the two cuts. 





His Euryalus of old, did bear—and thus, 
His bleeding friend, he plac’d behind an oak, 


trees were in full blossoms, he has frequently|Poor, scanty shelter from the battle’s rage. 
taken some blossoms from one tree, for example,|Yet, he to life, and all for whom he liv’d, 
where the fruit is very sweet, and deposited it onj/And fought, and bled, has since been well re- 


stor’d. 
Not so, his old and tried compeer in arms ; 


of that particular branch will, he assures us, Who, though without a wound, he glory gain’d 
combine these two properties for that season ; and|And the free soldier’s choicest, only meed, 
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A conscivus sense of duty well discharg’d. 
Yet still a wayward world, and all its ilis— 
Ills, not so few in number, as are those 

By whom they’re felt, or feeling would allay, 
Still mark his lengthen’d passage to the grave. 


Behold, then, BALTIMORE! your hoary 

veteran, 

Who fill’d his portion of the North Point line, 

Of that too small, but yet immortal phalanx, 

That plead your cause abreast of British bayo- 
nets, 

Shorn of the little boon, your gratitude conferred. 

What! shorn by whom? Alas! I blush to write— 

Conferr’d for what? To cheer an old man’s sor- 
rows? 

To rear or cheer the Orphans round his board ? 

No! No boon it was—but a mere pittance— 

By service, toil, and labour, dearly bought 

Beneath a scorching sun—through streets and 
lanes, 

And nuisances, at risk of health and life— 

With daily zeal and faithfulness discharg’d. 

Why, then, again I say,—yea, loudly say— 

Why, then, bereaye the hoary headed vet’ran, 

Of North Point mem’ry,.of'such an office ?* 

And, thus, wrest from the aged hero’s hand 


- The only support of declining years ? 


Forbid it shame! Forbid it all that virtue 
Should suggest, or gratitude inspire— 

That any deed, so foul, should stigmatize 

Our city—should e’er be charg’d to those 
Who merit, worth, or valour, highly prize— 
Whose boast is to remunerate the brave— 

To rear the monumental pile~—to teach 

The breathing canvass to portray their forms— 


England.—This lady was brought from a petty 
German principality (not larger, and not half so 
opulent as an English county) in order to sup- 
port the church and state system, by producing 
heirs to the imperial throne of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This part of her duty she fulfilled with 


sides three others that died) all of whom are li- 
berally provided for at the expense of John Bull, 


geantry.” If monarchy be the best of all possi- 
ble governments, which the courtiers praise in 
parliament, and the clergy eulogize in the pulpit, 
all must agree in acknowledging, that it is a ve- 
ry costly article, and that simple John pays dear- 
ly for his whistle. 


There are the establishment of the king, that 
of the queen, and those of the royal progeny, 
which every year take millions of money from 
the hard earnings of a grevously taxed people, 
to support the luxurious magnificence of those 
branches of royalty, with all their courtiers and 
officers, servants and sycophants, to the amount 
of many thousands.—The eldest branch of this 
royal family (whose conduct to his /aw/ful wife 
has made him a conspicuous character in the 
fashionable world).in the expenses of his sump- 
tuous palaces, his voluptuous banquets, his costly 
dishes and equipages, with otner et ceteras not 
fit to be mentioned, has expended more money 
than would make a complete line of canals from 
Boston to Savannah. With this glaring exam- 
ple before our eyes, would it not be lamentable 
ifany party in Tas country, should betray an 





And lips of infancy to lisp their names, 
Who, for their country, bravely bled, or died, 





* Office of City Commissioner. 
———e— 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


A BRIEF COMMENT 


On an old frroverb and a recent event, for t 
instruction and benefit of the people of Ame- 
rica. 

“ Exemplo plus quam ratione vivimus.” 
Whether to nations or individuals, example: 
are of the greatest importance, illustrating the 
good old proverb, “ that examfile is better tha 
frrecepjit”—Teach a young mza the best pre- 
cepts written either by Solomon, or Socraties, or 


_ Franklin, yet, wotil he comes into society, he will 


only be a novice in the ways of the world. Af- 
ter all the volumes that have been published, 
and they are imumerable, the best, as being the 
most instructive is THe Boox or Nature.—In 


anxious hankering after this church and state po- 
licy ! 
It is indeed surprising, that a nation so justly 


histories of a royal persouage who lately died injcomply with their request; but when the mana- 


gers of the institution went about to obtain sub- 
scriptions to defray the expenses of it, the queen 
said “ that she left the management of her pecu- 
niary concerns entirely to the care of her faith- 
ful subjects !” 

At another time, the queen took it in her roy- 


a singular fecundity, having produced, “ accord-jal head to show.a mark of royal benevolence to 
ing to law,” twelve princes and princesses (be-|a lady whom she had formerly known at her 


father’s court ; accordingly, she generously sent 
her six pounds of Bohea tea, and a half efa Che 


who is said to be wonderfully fond of “ royal pa-ishire cheese ! 


Her harsh conduct to the wife of the prince ot 
Wales, and the mother of that amiable princess 
who lately died in child bed, can never be for- 
gotten, whilst there is a spark of true generosity 
existing in the world. O. B 
—— 


From the Franklin (Phila.) Gazette. 


STATEMENT 

Of the Cotton Wool imported into Liverpool, 
London, and Glasgow, from the \st of Janua- 
ry, to the 5th December, 1818. 

U. STATES OF AMERICA, viz. 

South Carolina, 62,075 bags 

Georgia, 71,931 do. 

New Orleans, 50,345 bales 

Other parts, 26,974 bags, &c. 








211,323 
SOUTH AMERICA, viz. 
Demerara, Berbice, and 


Surinam, 24,892 bags, &c. 
Pernambuco, 45,584 do. 
Rio, 11,121 do. 
Bahia, 38,854 do. 
Maranham, 37,687 do. 
Other parts, and Por- *. 
tugal 21,939 do. 





famed for wisdom and intellect—a nation, that : _- 180,177 
was once the bulwark of liberty in Europe, and|West India Islands, 15,805 
has produced so many illustrious characters|EAST INDIES, viz. 
should patiently submit to such gross. imposi-|Bengal, 159,980 bales 
tions. But England is now borne down by a cor-|Bombay, 46,114 do. 
rupt parliament, two thirds of whom feel an in-jIsle of France, 1,162 do. 
erest in this ruinous system of policy. Other parts, 1,229 do. 

The court papers are industrious in their 208,442 
praises of the character of the late queen, andj/European Ports and Ireland, degs 7,955 


even venture to extol her gencrosity.—This is a 
virtue upon which they should have been as si- 
lent as the grave; for it is well known, that the 
old lady, in.conjanction with her favourite Ger- 
man companion, Madam Sahwellenburg, took 
every means to acquire money, even to the sale 
of the cast-off court dress. It was generally 
believed, that, at her death, she would not have 
amassed less than three millions sterling ; but 
only about three thousand pounds could be as- 
certained—she had carefully conveyed her vast 





this respect, the people of America are most 
happily circumstanced ; they have not only all 
the wise sayings and doings of the old world, but 
they have also before them, the example and the 
experience of both hemispheres.—If they sin, 
they will sin with open eyes.—They are young 
in practise, but they, amongst all the nations that 
have heretofore cither risen by virtue, or fallen 
by vice, have the best opportunities of profitting 
both by precept and example. Wo be tothem, 
if they neglect such golden opportunities. 


fortune to her connexions in Germany. Thus it 
is, that ever since the accession of the Hanove- 
rian dynasty, the petty German principalitie 
have been enriched at the expense of England. 

Amongst the number of Anecdotes lately pub- 
lished, I shall‘only select two, as they relate to 
the virtue, called the generosity of the deceased 
lady. 

A number of well meaning ladies and gentle- 
men having set on foot a scheme for the support 


The following statement exhibits the increase of 
importation from the several farts of the 
world during the last two years, into the port 
of Liverpool : 





American Brazil West Indies, and 
: Demerara, ke. 
Bags, &c. | Bags, &%c.| Bags, ce. . 
1817 164,096 90,533 21,701 
1818 179,094 132,718 | 21,802 
East Indies, Eurofiean and other Ports, 
Bags. 
1817 18,967 3063 
1818 63,707 





The comparative qualities of these cottons, 
may be, in some degree, estimated by the follow- 
ing list of prices, at Liverpool, Dec. 1818. 

Sea Island, fine, fr. 3s. 4d. to 3s. 9d. per Ib. 





of reduced females who had seen better days,| New Orleans 
The last London papers are filled with pane-|they humbly solicited her majesty to patronize}B 
gyrics and anti-panegyrics, anecdotes and secretiit, and she most graciously condescended 
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Pernambuco — 1 1 2 0 NEW JERSEY BANKs. where different casts formed a compound, unit- 
Cayenne 1 il 2 0 The following Statement, is copied from theling the mingled blood of America, Spain, and 
Demerara and Berbice 1 8 2 0 Treasurer’s account of Banking Capital in that|Africa; and he sudmitted his flan of a prropier 
Surinam 1 10 2 0 state, and of the tax paid thereon to Government :\constitution of government.* England seemed 
Barbadoes 1 6) 1 8 to afford finished models in the three forms or 
Common W. India bd chat Capitals. Am. of Tax.\compartments of government ; in the executive 
Bourbon 2 2 83 Newark Bank $300,000 $1,500 OOlor monarchical part, as in the aristocracy and 
Bengal 72 O81 Camden do. 500,000 3,000 10\democracy. He strongly declaimed against a 
Surat 9 b 2 Trenton do, 214,700 1,073 7O/federal system for Venezuela, while compli- 
The Duties on all these are— N. Brunswick do. 163,450 317 25|menting the United States extravagantly. In 
From any place, ina British ship, 0/. 8s. 7d. per|Cumberland do. 50,000 250 OUjshort, the drift of his argument was, to recom- 
100 Ibs. Newark State do. 200,000 1,000 OOjmend a fermanent senate, for one thing; insist- 
Erom the U.S. in an Amer. ship, 8 7 Farmers’ State do. ‘100,000 500 00Oling on the policy and justice of rewarding the be- 
From Portuguese coionies in Por- Trenton State do. 92,400 462 O0|nefactors of their country (or the military offi- 
tuguese ships 8 7 N. Brunswick do. do. 142,000 700 OOlcers) by seais in it--for them, and their heirs ! 
From any other place, in foreign E. Town State do. 99,975 499 88) The abominable chaos, under the name of Jaws 
ships, ‘ 1 5 6 Morris State do. 100,000 500 00|which are so fruitful of mischiefs, impunity, vex- 
The following table is extracted from a work|Patterson State do. 120,000 600 OOlation, and crime, he described very properly.— 


lately fiublished in Paris, written by the Count 
De la Borde: 


Extent of territory in France, 108,000,000 acres. 





Population, 
In agriculture, 17,500,000 persons. 
Manufactures, 6,200,000 
Indigent, 800,000 
Various, 4,000,000 

Total, 28,500.000 


Annual agricultural produce 4.140,000,000 
Manufactures 38,000,000 
Permanent public revenues 30,000,000 


The following table, in respect to England, is co- 
fied from the same author : 
Extent of territory, 55,000,000 acres. 
Population. 


Tn agriculture 6,129,142 persons. 


In manufactures 7,071,989 
Indigent 1,548,400 
Various 2,347,300 

Total, 17,096,800 


1.225.000,000 
115,000,000 
62,000,000 


Annual agricultural product 
Manufactures 
Permanent public revenue 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


Jean Brune, the celebrated Venetian archi- 
tect, who proposes to remove churches, houses, 
and every description of building, from one place 
to another, without separating the materials, is 
daily expected in London, wire he is to exercise 
his wonderful skill in the improvement ofsome of 
our streets and public places. His first work will 
be to remove the monument from Fish-street Hill 
to St. George’s Fields. He will then take Lon- 
don Bridge, and place it where Battersea Bridge 
now stands. Temple bar, by his exertions, will 
be transported to Kensington cross, where it is to 
stand as a toll-house.—The shop part of Exeter 
change to be removed to the Haymarket ; the 
upper parts, beasts and all, are to be conveyed 
to Smithfield. This certainly will be found an 
excellent and much wanted improvement to the 
Strand. Some other plans are mentioned, but 


Totals, $2,182,565 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1819. 





Late from South America. 


*,* The first movements of every people, in 
government, are always interesting to ev 


friend of humanity—even though these move- 
‘ments be injudiciously directed. 


berty, never put pen to paper. 





AncusruRA, February | 6, 1819. 

Yesterday was the commencement of an aus- 
picious era for Venezuela, if the congress and th 
peopte have wisdom and integrity enough to im 
prove the occasion. 
civil concurrences, and leave you to judge fo 
yourself. 
Having received a courteous invitation fi 


ny of installing the congress, in the palace of 
vernment, I was at the rendezvous at the appoint- 
ed hour, and accompanied the general othe 
officers, to the capitol, where the members we 


passed into the hall and took their seats—saluate 


at the hour of sun-rise, for it was rainy and clou- 
dy, and sol was invisible. 
After a short pause, the supreme chief address- 


government, and upon the peculiar condition of 
Venezuela—taking a survey of free states, an- 
cient and modern. His enunciation was clea 
and distinct ; his action correct, but his voice 
somewhat feeble. The political institutions of 
the United States, he regarded as singularly for- 





the parties have not yet agreed tothe terms pro- 
posed by the ingenious Italian—Lon, pup. 





They had been born in a free state. 





the act of throwing off an oppressive system o 


The present 
seems to be a critical period in the fate of Vene- 
zuela, as indicated by the letter of our friend, 
than whom, a more ardent votary of human li- 


I shall briefly relate the 


general Bolivar to attend’ at the solemn Ceremo- 


drawn up in the passage in open ranks, facing in- 
wards to receive him (the supreme chief.) They 


being fired then, as well as at sun-rise, or rather, 


ed the assembly, in an elaborate discourse on 


tunate in escaping so far the common ruin of 
free governments, and promising to be lasting, 
[which God grant!] This happy exemption/ought to have left to the constituent congress. 
was owing to the habits in which the North|His proposition, however, is offered respectfully 
American people were nurtured and epee in terms) as to the right of every citizen. 

Little o 


————|He also urged the necessity of freedom of reli- 
$10,902 93igion, and the press, and of encouraging educa- 
s tion. 


I do not pretend to great exactness or particu- 
larity ; but so far as I give a sketch, lam suffi- 
ciently accurate, I think. As soon as possible I 
shall obtain a copy of this document.t 

As he concluded, with viva ai congressio ! an- 
other salute was fired, drums beat, and beils were 
tolled. 

Dr. F. A. Zea, was then called’ to the chair ; 
n. B. however, officiated to administer the oath 
f office to the members. Mr. Zea addressed 
the assembly, from the chair, in a pertinent and 
elegant speech, extempore. He adverted to the 
history of other states, in the formation of their 
governments, comparing, or contrasting their sit- 
uation with that of Venezuela. He passed a 
flattering panegyric on the magnanimity and dis- 
i i gen. Bolivar, justly extolling his 
more recent act, as an example to every patriot, 
&c. &c. or soldier. 

Gen. Bolivar rose after the president of con- 
gress (ad interim) had finished his remarks, to 
eply on behalf of the officers more particularly 
o the observations made. He renounced for 
himself, then and for éver, aay and every civil 
rust. When peace should be established, he 
would become a private citizen, and never be 
y thing more. 

When he retired, viva el general Bolivar ! 
resounded through the Assembly. 

The concluding declaration gave surprise to 
very one whom I heard make mention of the 
abject. But, whatever his past conduct may 
have been, and there are various opinions con- 
cerning it, his last political act is unequivocal. 
He must be disinterested, since he precludes 
himself ' from filling any civil station. This, I 
say, caused much wonder and conversation. Let 
the historian of this revolution weigh his merits 
and failings impartially, and award him that quan- 
tum of censure or applause which is his due. 
For myself, though previous information had 
strongly biased me against general Bolivar, as a 


































* A manceuvre which detracts much from the 
merit of subsequent renunciations. All this he 


t The Editor has received one, but it is too 


this, he feared was applicable to Venezula,jlong for this paper, 
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man of inordinate ambition and sinister manage- 
ment, *I had rather praise than blame any man, 
if truth permit. I am, at any rate, so pleased 
with events, that I dismiss censorious inquiries 
into causes. 

All the proceedings of congress were marked 
by decorum. ‘To-day, during a few minutes that 
I attended their debates, I perceived their ex- 
treme want of rules for conducting the business 
of the house.t They adopted a proposition, or 
resolution, investing general Bolivar with execu- 
tive powers of president /rro. tem. and appointing 
him generalissimo of the army. A committee 
is named to draw up rules of debate, &c. an- 
other to consider and report on Bolivar’s pro- 
ject of a constitution for Venezuela. 

Accounts from the armies leave room for doubt 
and apprehension, as I am sorry to state. The 
enemy, whose policy isto defeat Paez before he 
is re-enforced, have crossed the Apura and Aran- 
ca. They have received re-enforcements to a 
considerable extent, if we may rely on their 
statements. The boldness of Morillo’s move- 
ments, is the strongest evidence of it. Should 
Paez be defeated, (which Jove forbid !) the coun- 
try has yet to pass through a second ordeal.— 
Things are at a crisis. However, near 500 men 
have arrived from England, and as many more 
aré expected daily; besides another expedition of 
1500or 2000 men from the same quarter ; they 
cannot come too soon—but no temporary re- 
verse cum prevent the independence of the coun- 
try, sooner or later. I therefore hope the go- 
vernment of the United States will manifest their 
good disposition without delay. We can show 
our friendship without going to war with Spain, 
and we ought to befriend the congress and patri- 
ots of Venezuela. 

February 19. 

News from the army, of the 7th inst. states, 
that general Paez had surpriscd and defeated a 
corps of 600 of the enemy’s cavalry, killing 400 
of them.- One army or the other, it would seem 
must be destroyed. The enemy cannot support 
himself in his present position, near the Arancs 
(in crossing which he lost 500 men ;) Paez’s ca- 
valry hovering round him, have driven off the 
cattlé in front and set fire to the grassy plains in 
hisrear. His (P’s) infantry, and a corsa 
tillery, are posted on the island before U 
formed by two branches of the Aranca, disembo- 
guing their waters into the Orinoco, with the lat- 
ter, of course. It is the enemy’s best play to 
attack Paez before;he is re-enforced ; and it is the 
order of Bolivar to P. not to come to a general 
action until he be re-enforced, but to take advan- 
tage of circumstances. 


= 






’ February 21. 
Accounts are received from Trinidad, of four 





* Some peofile are not disposed to render him 
any homage, or give him any credit for the mea- 
sure ; avering, that necessity alone, compelled 
him to it. I do not argue the point: I cannot 
swear to motives, for they are hidden; but acts 
that please us, we are not inclined to ascribe to 
unworthy intents. 





transport ships, belonging to col. English’s ex- 


Margaritta, with 7 or 800 men. Should these 


windward again. Therefore, I suppose, they 
will be ordered to occupy Barcelona, or some 
other point on the coast, and operate against the 
most vulnerable parts of the enemy’s territory. 
If Paez but avoids a general action for a while, 
the Spanish army must be destroyed. 

Port of Spain (Trinidad) March 12, 1819, 

—— I arrived here this forenoon, from An- 
gostura, where prospects are encouraging. Cer- 
tainly the patriots must triumph this campaign. 
English re-enforcements, (chiefly Irish however) 
will turn the scale unalterably. 

Roscio, Pallacios, Cadiz, &c. are struggling 
for the establishment of a free constitution. | 
know not what success they may have. If they 
make a good éeginning, they do enough for the 
present. As the people advance in information, 
they will improve their fabric, froco a froco, and 
that is all we ought in reason to expect. 

I hope, under all circumstances, our govern 
ment will act liberally ; depend upon it our po- 
licy consists in so acting. 

Ere this reaches you, though I send it via St. 
Thomas, for speed, you will have heard of Paez’s 
success over Morillo. A descent from Marga- 
ritta, on the coast, and a junction of forces under 
good officers, (amongst them is col. Needham, 
newly re-appointed,) will complete the reign of 
the Godos in Venenz, by May day, at farthest — 
I hope. 





—_—— 


Saint Thomas, March 20, 1819. 


By a letter I received this morning, dated 
Margaritta, 16th, I am advised, that the pro 
gress of the royal army under Morillo, had been 
checked by gen. Paez, having already sustained 
a loss of 600 men. They were retiring from 
the Apura, and were closely pursued, so that 
there is every reason to expect, that Paez, will 
give a good account of them. The fleet had 
sailed from Angostura a few days previous to the 
date of my letter, in pursuit of a Spanish squad- 
ron, Which has been in that neighbourhood. Ad- 
miral Brion had resumed the command, a cir- 
cumstance of much importance to the success of 
their operations, as Jolie, during the time he 

ommanded, had conducted himself in such a 
manner as not only to render himself, but it is to 
be feared, the cause in which he was engaged, 
unpopular. 

The Buenos Ayrean brig of war Irresistable, 
captain Daniels, had arrived at Margaritta, with 
several of his prizes, amongst them his Catholic 
Majesty’s late brig Nariade, of 18 guns, and 140 
men, which he had captured after an action of 
14 minutes. " 

LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

Our latest London dates are to the 24th Feb. 
received by the arrival of the Ann Maria, at N. 
York. The substance of the intelligence receiv- 
ed by her, (though not very interesting) we have 





t Pity but they had Mr. Jefferson’s manual, in 
Spanish. 


thrown in a condensed form for our readers. A 


re-enforcements be wanted here, this movement isjother descriptions of grain. 
unfortunate, as these ships never can beat up tojadmitted free from British America —Ameri- 


Londou on the 22d Feb. of the death of the 


pedition, having touched there and sailed for|French king —English ports were shut against 


the importation of foreign wheat, and open fur 
Grain of all kinds 


can Bank Shares, on 23d Feb. /.20 to 21 ; new 
six per cent. 99 a 100 ; three per cent. 64 1-24 
65, with dividend from Jaisuary.— The late ex- 
king of Spain died a short time since at Naples. 
The 10G millions indemnities due to the allies 
from France, had been definitely arranged; the 
first instalment of one third is to be paid ist June, 
1820.—M. Beaureguard, his former physician is 
to go out to Bonaparte in that capacity, sanction- 
ed by the allies.—An association has been form- 
ed at Treves, for the establishment of a settle- 
ment in the United States. Great numbers are 
ready to embark.—France is engaged in estab- 
lishing a colony in Senegal, for the cultivation of 
cotton, indigo, coffee and sugar. A new Swed- 
ish tariff of duties has been drawn up, and no 
goods are to be prehibited exportation, but some 
few that might cause a scarcity of raw materials 
to the country. Foreign and Swedish vessels 
are put upon similar footing, as it regards ex- 
ports except that the former are to pay 10 and 
the latter 5 per cent. of the value ; but all goods 
the duties of which are oniy 12 pence per the 
$100, may be shipped in foreign vessels, without 
augmentation of duty. Mr. Adams’ letter to the 
Spanish minister was republished in London, on 
the 27th January.—Carliie, who kept a book- 
shop in Fleet-Street, London, has been sent to 
Newgate, for selling Paine’s Age of Reason ; 
and was afterwards bailed.—John Moore, a gro- 
cer, has been fined /.140, for seliing leaves fabri- 
cated in imitation of \ca.—The Marquis de la 
Fayette, is a member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. At the sitting of the 14th, he deliver- 
ed a speech relative to the national guard of Aux- 
erre.—Lord Castlereagh has submitted to the 
House of Commons, a series of highly interest- 
ing and important documents, connected with the 
efforts of England to procure the abolition of the 
slave trade.—A general depression has occurred 
in the prices of American produce in London and 
Liverpool——The Spanish Royal order, subject- 
ing to the pain of death all foreigners, found with 
arms in their hands, aiding the insurgents, it is 
said, had called forth a representation from the 
European ambassadors at that court, expressing 
the horror they were inspired with at its sangui- 
nary character. 








Harrowing small Grain in the Spring. 
We have not room now, for an essay, if the 
subject required it, but we cannot permit another 
week to pass, without recommending the Farmer 
to fass the harrow over his fields of small grain. 
We are confident that it must have a fine effect 
in giving it an early start, and enabling it to out 
grow most of its enemies.—The reason is plain, 
land obvious.—It acts like a fresh ploughing of 
corn or tobacco, just before a good rain—-the 
surface of the ground is softened about the stalk, 
gives it room to expand, and numerous bugs and 
insects are routed, covered over, and destroyed. 

At all events, it is easy to make the trial. Let 
a few breadths be harrowed, the same way the 
grain was ploughed in: numerous plants will be 





report, for stock-jobbing purposes, was got up injtorn up, and the operation will, apparently, me 
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nace universal destruction; but it will be found,|probably more than half by the pestilence. “You pletely restored by the use of hot water. For 
that what remains, will spread and thrive much|may form, says the writer, some idea of thejthis purpose, place the flowers in scalding water, 
better, and more than make up for the little|jravages of the malady, and of the exactness withideep enough to cover about one third of the 


destroyed. 

Perhaps, for this operation, the common old 
wooden tooth harrow, with blunt teeth, would 
answer as well, if not better, than any other ; 
and it is well if it can be made to answer any 
purpose well. At all events the harrowing is 
strenuously recommended by some of the best 
Pennsylvania farmers: therefore we repeat, make 
the trial on a small scale, and then you will now 
another year. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
According to actual Sales, within the last Week. 


We wish our subscribers to understand, that 
this is a duty to them, in the performance o 
which we take special care. When we state 
prices of articles in foreign markets, we get them 
from an actual inspection of letters received by 
gentlemen on whom every reliance may be 
placed. The prices in our own market are, 
gathered from buyers and sellers. We take the 
pains to know, the quality of the article, the 
place where, and the person by whom it was 
grown; the seller and buyer, and whether on 
credit or for cash. From these data we make 
up our statement, and the farmer may receive it 
with implicit confidence. 

Tobacco.—The last week has been one of! 
great vicissitude to this article. It has not vi- 
brated like the pendulum of a clock, going 
sometimes up and then down—its motion, we are 
sorry to say, has been uniformly downward ; an 
from the great scarcity of money, we fear, it will 
be still lower. There have been no sales within 
the last week, of lower Patuxent, but it is offer- 
ed at $9 and $11. Rappahannock sold yester- 
day, crop tobacco, for $9 50. Fine yellow to- 
bacco, in wagons from the upper country, sold 
three days since, for $16 25 and $18 25, and has 
since fallen $2 or $3 per cwt. 

Corn, per Chestertown packet, sold yesterday 
for 

ear a oes « ‘sas $ 57 

SR a ie Wig @ 6,06 0's 6 0 0 #8 6 5 

eee eee e.. 1 40 
On Wednesday, a parcel of col. Lloyd’s 

white wheat, cleaned by machinery, 

_ ) errr cote ane kh 6 8 9 1 60 
Yesterday, white wheat, grown by Cooke 

Tilghman, Esq. sold for (the present 

_ , ° ° , ° 1 50 

ye ; . P : : 80 to &5 
Oats ° . ; 45 to 50 
Corn. ‘ ° 55 to 57 

RAVAGES OF THE PLAGUE. 

A letter from our Consul at Tunis, we suspect, 

received in Boston, gives a most lamentable pic- 


,) 








ture of the condition of that people, from the! 


prevalence of the plague. It is thought favoura- 
ble to the public health, when the number of 
deaths does not exceed 200 a day—and it fre- 
quently amounts to from 300 to350! It com- 
menced in October last, and it is estimated, that 
the Bey looses about 2000 subjects daily. The 
population of Tunis, alone, has suffered already 
a diminution of 30,000, by death and emigration ; 


which justice is here administered, in some res- 
pects, from the remarkable fact, that a poo 
cobler was the other day summoned from his 
stall, to take possession, as the inheritor, of 12 
different estates at once! It would seem that 
they invoke their own curse. The language of 
the Koran is, “ Send, O Allah, send death to the 
infidels.” 


AMUSEMENT. 


LACONIC EPISTLES. 

When Lord Euston ran away with one of the 
maids of honour, he promised the Duke of Dor- 
set, who helped her into the post chaise, to write 
him from the first stag?. The returning stage 
accordingly brought the Duke the following; 
letter : 








«IT am the happiest dog alive. 
Yours, Euston.” 
At Gretna-Green, uston received this answer 
from the Duke: 


“ Every dog has his day. 
Yours, Dorset.” 





A traveller was asked if he knew what was the! 
best thing in the world? Liderty, answered he. 
The most pleasant? Gain. The least’ known ? 
Good Fortune. The worst? Death. Who i 
the most happy man in the world? The learne 
man who has riches and knows the use of them. 
The most unfortunate ? Zhe foor old man. The 
most importunate? Zhe hard-hearted creditor. 
The most dangerous ? The ignorant physician. 
The most worthy of compassion? Tie liar, wko 
is not believed when he speaks the truth, 





COLD PEOPLE. 
An Italian, on his return from Poland, said, 
that the people of that country were as white as 
their snows ; but that they were colder than they 
were white; and that frequently, from their con- 
versation, he caught a cold, 





THUNDER POWDER. 
Take separately three parts of good dry salt- 
petre, two parts of dry salt of tartar, and pound 





length of the stem; by the time the water has 
become cold, the flowers will have become erect 
and fresh; then cut off the codled ends of the 
stems, and put them into cold water. 


District of Maryland, to wit. 
Be IT REMEMBERED, That on this nineteenth 
mxvxv day of March, in the forty-third year of 
(sea...) the Independence of the United States of 
wy~ America, Joseph P. Casey, of the said 
District, hath deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the right whereof he claims as Author, in 
the words following, to wit : r 

“ The Farmers and Gardeners’ Hive, show- 
ing the expense and profit attending the cultiva- 
tion of three hundred acres of land, and so on in 
proportion for any other quantity ; and the work 
necessary to be done ona Farm and in a Garden, 
for every month in the year. Also, a Treatise 
on the cultivation of the Peach, To which is 
added, a number of Recipes, to protect all sorts 
of Fruit trees, Vegetables, &c. from all sorts of 
diseases, insects, electricity; and to ensure an 
abundant crop of Fruit. For all states in the 
Union.” ; 

In conformity to an act of the Congress of the 
United States, entitled “an act for the encou- 
ragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
maps, charts and books, to the authors and pro- 
prietors of such copies, during the times therein 
mentioned,” and also to the act, entitled “an act, 





“supplementary to the act, entitled ‘ an act for the 


encouragement of learning, by securing the co- 
pies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies during the times 
therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching, historical and other prints.” 


Philip Moore, 
Clerk of the District of Maryland. 


DOMESTIC GOODS. 


THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY, 
No. 80, 

BALTIMORE STREET, 
INaddition to their extensive stock of Cotton 
and Woollen Goods, have just received fresh 
consignments of the best American Cloths, Cas- 








them well together in a mortar, then add theret 


and take care to mix the whole perfectly toge- 
ther, put this composition into a bottle with 


fire, but not in the flame: in a short time it wil] 
melt and go off with an explosion like thunder or, 
a loaded cannon. ; 
Effect of hot Water on Flowers.—By the fol- 
lowing process, the lovers of flowers will be en- 
abled to prolong, for a day, the enjoyment of| 
their short-lived beauty. 

Most flowers begin to droop and fade after be- 
ing kept during 24 hours in water: a few may 
be revived by substituting fresh water; but all 
(the most fugacious, such as the poppy, and per- 
haps one or two others, excepted) may be com- 








imeres and Sattinets, in a great variety of colours 


one part or rather more of flour of brimstone,jand mixtures. 


They have a constant supply of Cotton Yarn 
and Threads, Oil and Floor Cloths, Ingrain, and 


glass stopper for use, Put about two drachms|Stair and Entry Carpeting, Hats, Combs, Um- 
ot this mixture in an iron spoon, over a moderate|brellas, Parasols, Brushes, and numerous useful 


articles of home manufactures, by wholesale and 
retail, on inviting terms. 


erino Wool, 


Purchased for cash and taken in exchange for 
goods at cash prices. 
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